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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 371.) 

Before I came out of London, we met with 
more exercises and troubles. One y in 
the morning, I was not well, and could not go 
to the meeting, nor scarcely get oat of my bed; 
but when the time of our afternoen-meetin 
came, it lay upon me to go to the Bull a 
Mouth ; and I told Job Bolton, with whom I 
lodged, that I must go to thé said ‘meeting. He 
reasoned with me; but [ told him, § would go 
so farasI could; and hé said, he would go 
with me. As we went through the to 
go in, I heard a voice, that I was satisfied was 
not the voice of a true shepherd; the meeting 
being already gathered, and many people there. 
When I went up to the gallery, one was 
preaching of perfection, who said, “‘ be ye per- 
feet, as your Reweee Father is perfect,” etc. 
I staid to hear him but a very little while, till 
I stood up and judged him, and told the people, 
that the kingdom of God stood not in words, 
but in power, righteousness, and holiness. 
Then this man wert in a rage out of the meet 
ing, and a considerable company followed him; 
an 


one of the company saw the Friend, and desired 


him not to follow them too close, lest they should’ 


do him a diskindness. We heard afterwards, 
there was a wager laid, that this man-( who some, 
said was a Jesuit,) would preach in the Quakers’ 
meeting, and that he should not be discovered ; 
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a Friend or two went after them as far as’ 
Fleet street, to see where they were going; and’ 
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and had he gone without reproof, they would 
not say, that a Jesuit ehed in the Quakers 
meeting, and they could not discern him. But 
it was reported in many places in the city, that 
he was detected in the Quakers’ meeting, and 
he could not abide there. We have cause to 
bless the Lord for his goodness to his people, 
that gives them a discerning spirit, to judge 
between and evil, and between those that 
serve God in truth and righteousness and all 
deceitful hypocrites, who are to be judged and 
condemned by the word of his power. 

In the beginning of the year 1685, King 
Charles died, and King James came to the 
throne, and the statute of £20 per month, for 
absenting from the public worship, ( which I 
suppose was made against the papists in Queen 
Ehaabeth’s days) had been and was very much 
put in force against our friends, whereby many 
of them were almost ruined; the sheriffs and 
their bailiffs persecuted them so severely, and 
did make such a prey of them, that some worth 
many hundreds, were made so destitute, they 
scarcely had a bed to lie upon, but were robbed 
of all. When King James came to be settled 
upon the throne, our dear friend G. Whitehead, 
who.always was much concerned for the suffer- 
ings of Friends up and down in the nation, and 
who did not spare himself to visit Kings and 
Parliaments and all others, where he thought 
he could get relief for his suffering brethren, 
went to King James, and laid the present con- 
dition of suffering Friends before him. After 
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some consideration, the king told him, that 
what concerned him, or came to him of those 
fines, he very freely and readily would remit. 
Upon which an order was granted, to suspend 
the rigor of their persecutions. But it seems, 
when it came out, the Roman Catholics took 
advantage of it to themselves; which was some 
surprise to Friends, who had labored in that 
service. George Whitehead hearing I was in 
the city, came to me and told me the whole 
business ; and understanding that I had interest 
with the Earl of Powis, who was great with the 
King, he thought it might be of service if I 
would go along with him to the Earl. 

Next morning my friend G.eWhitehead and 
I went to the Ear! of Powis’s in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. When he understood I was come in. he 
very soon came to me; and when I had ended 
my country business with him, I told him I 
wanted a little of his advice, in a case wherein 
our friends were great sufferers, by a law that 
was made against them, and that they were 
severely whipped upon their backs, by the stat- 
ute of £20 per month, for not coming to hear 
that which is called divine service. I told 
him, that a friend of ours had waited upon the 
king, and had told him the whole state of 
things, and that the king was very ready to 
relieve us in what he could, and that an order 
was granted to that purpose; but it seemed, his 
friends had taken the benefit of it, and ex- 
cluded us, etc. I desired his advice, whether 
we should proceed farther in it, or n0? he an- 
swered, by all means; for, said he, I will tell 
you, that there was taken from our friends in 
Lancashire £8000 upon this statute, and the 
king and myself went to see how. much of this 
money came into the exchequer. When we 
saw it, it appeared that the king was in debt to 
that account about £28, and all the rest gone. 
I desired him, seeing it was his advice that we 
should go on, and not be discouraged, that he 
would be pleased to grant, thata friend of mine 
might come in and speak with him, who was 
more able to give him an account of this busi- 
ness than myself, and who had been with the 
king to get relief in this matter; (for George 
Whitehead staid all this while in an adjacent 
room ) so he bade me bring him up to him. 
When George came, he opened the matter fully 
to him. When he thoroughly understood the 
matter, he soon got himself ready, called for 
his coach, and bade me come to him at an ap- 
pointed time; and he brought an absolute order 
from the king, to stop all proceedings by 
sheriffs and bailiffs upon that account in the 
nation. In a short time, the rage, envy and 
cruelty of such devouring men were stopt, 
and I know not that any have been troubled, 
or suffered since upon that Statute. Blessed 
be God, that hears the cries of the poor, father- 
less, and widows, and sends relief to the afflicted 
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in his own due time. I must say, that the Earl 
of Powis and his Countess were very ready and 
willing at all times to do our friends any kind- 
ness that lay in their way, and to help them 
out of their troubles and afflictions; and I am 
apt to believe they did it conscientiously, for 
there were many of our friends in several of 
their lordships hereaways, and the Earl never 
suffered any of us to be fined for not appearing 
in any of his courts upon juries, or any other 
way or manner. 

in the year 1688, it seemed good to King 
James to publish a declaration for liberty of 
conscience, and ordered the bishops to send it 
to their several diocesses, that it might be read. 
Seven of them would not read it, bishop Lloyd 
aforesaid was one of them, therefore they were 
committed to the tower. Then I remembered 
that which I spoke to the bishop at his palace 
in the year 1681, when I queried of him, what 
if another prince should arise, that would im- 
pose something upon him, that he could not do 
for conscience-sake? And that year, when at 
London, I went to visit him in his troubles; 
and he said to me,I often thought of your 
words, and I could wish I was in Pennsylvania 
now myself. He told me the reason why they 
could not read the declaration, saying, it was 
arbitrary, and not according to law, and that it 
was a matter of conscience to them ; and others 
were to have their liberty by it besides Protes-’ 
tant dissenters. He told me also, that they 
were put on to do those things which they had 
done against dissenters; but when I told him 
of it before, he could not believe it, till it came 
thus upon them. I had acquainted him for- 
merly, that I had read a sermon that was 

reached, to prove the church of Rome to be a 
false church, because she was a persecuting 
church; and now, said I, the members of the 
church of Rome put you on, not only to perse- 
cute upon the penal laws that were made 
against dissenters, but by those laws also that 
were made against Popish recusantg; and by 
the same argument may we and ry de the 
church of England is a false church, because it 
is a persecuting church. The bishop said, they 
did not consider or know it then, as they did 
now. I took my leave of him, and he kindly 
acknowledged my visit; and after some time 
they were released. 

Afterwards the bishop came to Welch-Poof 
in the assize-week, and in the evening sent for 
me to the high sheriff's house; there being 
with him most of the justices, and deputy-lieu- 
tenants of the country, with many of the clergy, 
who were very civil to me. The bishop told 
them, that he had sent for me, and that he was 
more beholden to me, than all the men in the 
diocess, for I came to visit him in his troubles; 
and he desired of them to do me all the kind- 
ness they could, and he would take it as done 
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to himself. When supper was over, the bishop- 


and the high sheriff (Edward Vaughan of 
Llaugedwin) took me into a private room with 
them, and we discoursed a little about the times. 
There was some report of the coming in of the 
Prince of Orange, and in a little time I had an 
account that the prince was landed, which was 
great satisfaction to the bishop; for he said, 
some prosecuted him very close for his life. 
And when the Prince of Orange was made King 
of England, etc., and liberty of conscience was 
established by law, he and others were well 
satisfied with it. 

And now I think it worthy to take notice of 
the several kindnesses, upon account of our 
suffering friends, I received from this bishop 
Lloyd, in his several diocesses ; for as we re- 
cord the hard-heartedness and cruelty we have 
found from unmerciful persecuting bishops and 
clergy, and how many they have made poor, 
widows, and fatherless, I think it justice and 
eauity in us to record all the merey, tenderness 
and compassion we find from those that are 
conscientious and charitable among them: for 
instance : 

Bishop Lloyd being at visitation in Llanvill- 
ing, in this county of Montgomery, four peevish 
men, church-wardens of Welch-Pool, did intend 
to prosecute my son-in-law Jacob Endon, for not 
paying toward the repairs of their worship- 
house. I went with my son-in-law, and waited 
on the bishop, and told him the case. He very 
quickly called the church-wardens and told 
them, there was an act of Parliament, ordering 
amore easy way, and with less charge, to re- 
cover by distress, than to drive to excommuni- 
cations. He enquired for the act, which I gave 
him; and he turned to that clause, read it to 
the wardens, saying, that he himself drew that 
clause in the act; and he told them, how they 
ought to go to the justices for a warrant; but, 
said he, why will you go to the charge of a 
warrant? cannot you go and take a pewter dish, 
or some other thing near the value; I warrant 
they will never sue you for it: for, said he, we 
must do unto them, as we would be done unto, 
if we were in their condition; so he quickly 
dispatched them. Then I told him, I was come 
moreover in the behalf of a prisoner on the same 
account, whose name was Richard Davies near 
Ruabon in Denbighshire ; and he advised me 
to go to the chancellor, Dr. Wynne, whom I 
should find, he said, a very fair man; so he 
called him to us, and left us together; and then 
I took my leave of the bishop, acknowledging 
his kindness. When I had fully discoursed 
the chancellor about the prisoner, I found him 
very fair; and in a little time after, I heard my 
friend R. Davies was discharged ; and several 
kindnesses I have had of the chancellor since. 
When the said wardens came home, they re- 
ported what favor I had with the bishop, and 
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were troubled thereat; but neither myself nor 
son-in-law were ever after troubled about those 
repairs of the worship-house. 


Another time when I was going to London, 
and visiting Friends in my way,I called at 
Timothy Burberough’s at Aino on the hill in 
Northamptonshire, where I understood he was 
gone to prison. I enquired the cause of his 
imprisonment, and his wife told me the priest 
of the parish had left their small tithes, and 
other tithes, till he thought they amounted to 
a considerable value; and then he came and 
took away near all that they had, and sent him 
to Northampton jail, where he had been for 
some time. I took a memorandum of it, and 
when I went to London, I thought of the afflic- 
tions and exercise of my poor brother. My old 
friend, bishop Lloyd, being then in London, I 
went to his lodgings at Whitehall, and I must 
say, he was véry ready to come to me. After 
some discourse, I laid the distressed case of my 
friend T. Burberough before him. He an- 
swered, he did not know what to do in it, the 
priest of Aino was a stranger to him, and out 
of his diocess. I told him, if he would be 

leased to write a few lines to the bishop of 

eterborough, (for it was in that diocess,) I 
said he might peradventure write a few lines 
to the priest of Aino, to be more moderate and 
conscientious, in not taking more than the value 
of that which he called his due, and casting the 
poor man from his family into prison also. The 
case I left with the bishop, and he took care to 
send it to the bishop of Peterborough, who 
sent to the priest of Aino; and bishop Lloyd 
sent the priest’s answer, with a letter from the 
bishop of Peterborough to himself, in a letter 
of his to me near Welch-Pool; which I took 
as a great kindness and favor from him. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TASK COMPLETED. 


The mother’s work is never done, unless God 
takes it from her by a special providence, until 
her children are old enough to stand and to 
act for themselves on ¢he stage of mature life. 
From the birth of her oldest to the maturity 
of the youngest, she must work, work, work, 
watch, watch, watch, by day and by night, 
week in and week out, for months and years, 
following each other in long succession. We 
speak not of maternal work; of the labor of 
the hands to supply the wants of the physical 
nature ; the answering of, “ What shall we eat, 
and what shall we drink, and wherewithal 
shallge be clothed?” Money can accomplish 
all this, if we have it; and if not, we will not 
sigh, nor fret, nor covet; for the heart-work, 
the solicitude of a good mother for a virtuous 
and honorable character in her children, walks 
forth with a bolder, steadier step by the side of 
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‘frugality and daily labor, than it is apt to do if 
separated from them. 

It is a well known fact, that almost ull the 
true greatness, the noble virtues, the heroism 
which the world has seen, have arisen from the 
lap of obscurity, poverty, and toil. But the 
work to which we now refer is that which every 
mother, whether rich or poor, whatever the 
advantages or disadvantages of her circum- 
stances may be, is required by the most sacred 
and rigid obligations to achieve—the assiduous 
cultivation of the inner nature, of that which 
makes the true man or woman, that which shall 
live forever and ever. For this she must be 
always at her post, with never so much as a re- 
cess from her maternal care and solicitude, 
toiling on, breaking up the ground, sowing the 
seed, training the tender plant, enriching the 
soil, watering, nourishing, stimulating every 
good and pleasant growth, untilthe flowers be- 
gin to bloom, and the fruit to ripen. Then 
comes the heyday of enjoyment, of rest and 
comfort to the mother, in the golden Autumn 
of her life, when surrounded by a group of af- 
fectionate, dutiful, virtuous and noble sons and 
daughters, she sits among them in beautiful 
repose—her face radiant in the glow of her own 
heart’s ever-burning love, and the smile of 
heaven as a halo of light about her head—a 
spectacle to be admired and envied of all. But 
this season of comfort, this “ Indian Summer” 
of maternal life, never, never comes to those 
who evade their responsibilities, forsake their 
trust, and leave their work for others to do, for 
the sake of personal ease, sensuous indulgence, 
or selfish gratification. The very thing they 
seek, they lose by a lamentable and hopeless 
mistake, verifying the words of our Lord, 
‘Whosoever will save his life shall Jose it ; but 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, the 
same shall save it.”’—Presbyterian Banner. 


—_—_——— rr 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON -C.’8 QUESTION. 


I believe Friends have never admitted the 
necessity of violence in order to maintain civil 
society. The experience of its members as in- 
dividuals, and to some extent as communities, 
has shown that a consistent adherence to its 
peaceable principles creates respect and esteem 
in the minds of their adversaries, sooner and 
with less suffering than fighting. The present 
war is adding to the list of examples confirming 
this proposition. The use of force on one side 
begets violent opposition on the other, for action 
and reaction are similar in the moral as in the 
material world. It is not probable that the 
sudden embrace of peaceable doctrines by a 
government in the act of gathering soldiers for 
war, would instantly calm the angry passions of. 
ignorant men ; neither is it expected that the 
man of peace will be on that account entirely 


exempt from suffering. But [ think many will 
admit, that the amount of pain and sorrow, loss 
of property and life in the present contest, 
yielded by either side as a sacrifice to the 
passions of the other, would have gone farther 
to secure concession and submission through 
the mental connexion between men of every 
kind, than the exhibition of military skill and 
energy. All Christian sects have theoretically 
held peace to be an essential element of Chris- 
tian character. But with few exceptions, since 
christianity became mixed with politics, govern. 
ments and nations are weak enough to make 
plausible excuses for fighting, and calling it 
right in the sight of heaven. 

But individual consciences are responsible 
not to governments, but to God alone; and un- 
less his directions are to be set aside for human 
authority, on considerations of expediency, they 
are strictly binding so far as ability is given to 
understand and follow them. On this ground 
the Society of Friends has considered those of 
its members who believe and consistently main- 
tain its testimonies, justified as citizens, in de- 
clining to bear a kind of burden they never 
contributed to make or increase. 

Whenever our Society contents itself with a 
mere formal assent to truths it does not practice, 
the chief distinction between it and other sects 
will pass away, and its influence as a religious 
body will be lost. 

Woodbury, 8th mo. 12th, 1863. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Christian Philosopher is no anomaly, but 
a beautifal expression of the essential harmony 
of all truth. Knowledge and Picty burn and 
brighten with an undivided flame. Revelation 
and Science are continually enterpreting one 
another, while every day the material universe 
is unfolding a more spiritual significance, and 
indicating its subservience to a spiritual end. 
But, after all, in order to be religious, it is not 
necessary that a man should bea silieghen, and 
it is certain that often. he is a philosopher without 
being religious. Religion and Philosophy may 
coalesce, but they are two different spheres. 
Philosophy. is out-looking and speculative ; Reli- 
gion is inner and vital. In the scheme of Philoso- 
phy, Religion is reasoned out as a consequence, and 
adopted asan appendage to character. In the 
true scheme, it is the central germ of our being, 
the controlling force of life. The religion of 
Philosophy consists of right views of things, and 
a prudential schooling of the passions. True 
Religion consists in aright state of the affections 
and a renunciation of self. In one case, Relig- 
ion may “play around the head, but come not 
near the heart ;” in the other, it breaks up the 
great deep of conscience, and pours an intense 
light upon the springs of motive. Philosophy 
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contains the idea of intellectual rectitude; Relig- 
ion, of moral obedience. Philosophy speaks of 
virtue; Religion, of holiness. Philosophy rests 
upon development; Religion requires regenera- 
tion. In short we make an every-day distiaction 
between the two, which is far more significant 
than any verbal contrast. It is the one, rather 
than the other, that we apply, in the profounder 
experiences of our moral nature, in the conscious- 
ness of sin, and in the overwhelming calamities 
of life. The one pours a purifying, healing, up- 
lifting power into the homes of human suffering, 
and into the hearts of the ignorant and the poor, 
that the other has not to bestow. Philosophy 
is well under all circumstances; but it is not 
the most inner clement of our humanity Relig- 
ion, in its humility, penitence and faith, rejoices 
in @ direct and practical vision, to which Phil- 
osophy, with its encyclopaedia and telescope, 
cannot attain.— Chapin. 


JOHN KYRLE— THE MAN OF ROSS.” 


“ But all our praises why should lords engross? 

Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man of Ross: 

Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resoun‘s, 

Who bung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow, 

Not to the skies in useless columns 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 

Health to the sick, and solace to the swain? 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise? 

‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but yoid of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 

The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? The Man of of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 

Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

Thrice happy man! enabled to pursue 

What all so wish, but want the power to do: 

Qh say, what sums that generous hand supply ? 

What mines so swell that boundless charity ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possessed—five hundred pounds a year. 

Blush, —- blush! proud courts, withdraw your 
laze ! 

Ye little stars! hide your diminished rays. 

And what! no monument, inscription, stone? 

His race, his form, his name almost unknown? 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name : 

Go search it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 

Enough that virtue filled the space between, 

Proved by the ends of being to have been.”— Pope. 
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studies at the University of Oxford, with a view 
to practice at the bar. We hear little about 
him until the year when Charles II. did himself 
everlasting disgrace by the execution of Lord 
Russell, and then we find him in those troublous 
times sheriff of Herefordshire, and holding the 
post of magistrate. Suddenly, without why or 
wherefore, we find him in Ross, with five hun- 
dred a year as his own, to do what good he 
could; and now, following the lines of Pope, I 
could see the good he was enabled to achieve in 
this place. He had great taste in architecture 
and gardening; and one of his first acts was 
tastefully tu lay out a field which he had obtained 
on lease, for the recreation of his fellow towns- 
men, and to supply the town with fresh health- 
ful water by the erection of a fountain. Still 
having the enjoyment and health of his neigh- 
bors at heart, he proceeded to hang with woods 
his own estate, and under the trees to place 
comfortable seats, where the weary traveller 
might rest and contemplate the beauties spread 
out before him. In this work of beautifying 
the neighborhood, John Kyrle was not simply 
an on-looker ; he worked himself with the labor- 
ers he employed, and many an intereting anec- 
dote is told of his intercourse with the workmen. 
He then gave himself up to the improvement 
of the church, and to the welfare of the poor. 
Every day something or other was carried from 
his table to the aged poor in the almshouse ; 
and knowing something of medicine, he pre- 
scribed and made up the medicine, for those who 
were too destitute to obtain medical assistance. 

He was exceedingly interested in the welfare 
of young people. He was a regular supporter 
of the Blue Coat School, and at his death left 
out of his small capital the sum of forty pounds 
to its funds. As the children of the school ad- 
vanced in years, he was very anxious in respect 
to their future, and endeavored to find them 
situations in which they might be both happy 
and useful. Many a portioned maid, many an 
orphan apprentice, blessed the good old man 
for the affectionate and munificent interest he 
manifested in their well-being. - As a peace- 
maker among his neighbors, when jealousies 
and heart-burning arose, he was invaluable; he 
was a great foe to lawyers and law courts, and 
all his influence went to make offended parties 
settle their difficulties amongst themselves, to 
shake hands in forgetfulness of the past, and in 
the resolution to be better friends than ever for 
the future. His house was always open for the 
poorand needy. Round the kitchen fire was 
a large block of wood on which the poor used 
to sit, and, having been warmed and fed, would 

o away blessing their benefactor. Many anec- 
ota are told of his benvolence of which the 


John Kyrle was born in the parish of Dy-| following is but afaint sample. “About a year 


mock, in Gloustershire. 


During the time of| after the death of the Man of Ross, which took 


he Commonwealth he was prosecuting hig’ place in the year 1724, when he had arrived at 
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the great age of eighty-eight, a tradesman of the 
town came to his kinsman and executor, and 
said privately to him, ‘ Sir, I am come to pay 
= some money that I owed to the late Mr. 
‘yrle. The executor, asking his name and 
address and the amount of the debt, told him 
that, after looking over the old gentleman’s ac- 
count book, he could not find any entry upon 
the subject. ‘Why, sir,’ said the tradesman, 
‘that 1 am aware of: Mr. Kyrle said to me, 
when he fent me the money, that he did not 
think I should be able to repay it in his life- 
time, and that it was very likely you might 
want it and press me for it, before I could make 
it up; and so,’ said he,‘ I won’t have any 
memorandum of it beside what I write and give 
you with it; and do you pay my kinsman when 
you can: and when you show him this paper he 
will see that the money is right, and that he is 


From the Scientific American. 
MARVELS OF MAN. 


While the gastric juice has a mild, bland, 
sweetish taste, it possesses the power of digest- 
ing the hardest food that can be swallowed. It 
has no influence whatever on the fivers of the 
living animal, but at the moment of death, it 
begins to eat them away with the power of the 
strongest acid. 

There is dust on sea and land—in the valley 
and on the mountain top—there is dust always 
and everywhere. The atmosphere is full of it. 
It penetrates the noisome dungeon, and visits 
the deepest, darkest caves of the earth. No 
palace door can shut it out; no drawer is so 
secret as to escape its presence. Every breath 
of wind dashes it upon the open eye ; which yet 
is not blinded, because there is a fountain of 





















not to take interest.’ ”’ 
* * * 




































































than hehad. This account Mr. Victor received 











made more credible, may be more solid. Nar- 
rations of romantic and impracticable virtue will 
be read with wonder, but that which is unat- 
tainable is recommended in vain; that good 
may be endeavored, it must be shown to be 
possible.” —Leisure Hour. 
































They whom the world calls idle are often 
doing the most. In villages and bye-lanes open 
eyes are always learning. A garden, a wood, 
































knowledge, waiting only to be made everlasting 
types, which nature in her printing press never 
breaks up. And surely he is happy who is 
thus taught ; for noman can afford tobe really un- 
employed. The tree, it has been said, may lose 
its verdure, the sun need not count its rays; be- 
cause the sun will strike out new foliage, and 
another night refills the treasury of the day. 
But the thinking faculty does not suffer waste. 
The most saving and thrifty use of it will only 
make it sufficient for our absolute necessities. — 
R.A. Willmott. e 


If thou wouldst be obeyed being a father, 
being a son, be obedient.— Penn. 




































































* * 

That the lesson of the good man’s life may be 
more practical, we conclude with Dr. Johnson’s 
comments on these lines, in his “Life of Pope.” 
‘¢ Wonders are willingly told and willingly heard. 
The truth is, that Kyrle was a man of known 
integrity and active benévolence, by whose 
solicitation the wealthy were persuaded to pay 
contributions to his charitable schemes; this 
influence he obtained by an example of lib- 
erality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and he was thus enabled to give more 


from the minister of the place, and I have pre- 
served it, that the praise of a good man being 


a pool of water, encloses a whole library of 






the blandest fluid in nature incessantly empty- 
ing itself under the eyelid, which spreads itself 
over the surface of the eyeball, at every wink- 
ing, and washes every atom of dust away. This 
liquid, so well adapted to the eye itself, has 
some acridity, which, under certain circumstan- 
ces, becomes so decided as to be scalding to the 
skin, and would rot away the eyelids, were it 
not that along the edges of them there are lit- 
tle oil manufactories, which spread over their 
surface a coating as impervious to the liquids 
necessary for keeping the eye-balls washed 
clean, as the best varnish is impervious to 
water. 

The breath which leaves the lungs has been 
so perfectly divested of its life-giving proper- 
ties, that to rebreathe it, unmixed with other 
air, the moment it escapes from the mouth, 
would cause immediate death by suffocation ; 
while, if it hovered about us, a more or less 
destructive influence over health would be oc- 
casioned. But it is made of a nature so much 
lighter than the common air, that the moment 
it escapes the lips and nostrils it ascends to 
higher regions, above the breathing point, there 
to be rectified, renovated and sent back again re- 
plete with purity and life. How rapidly it 
ascends is beautifully exhibited any frosty 
morning. 

But foul and deadly as the expired air is, 
nature—wisely economical in all her works 
and ways—turns it to good account in the out- 
ward passage through the organs of voice, and 
makes of it the whisper of love, the soft words 
of affection, the tender tones of human sympa- 
thy, the sweet strains of ravishing music, and 
the persuasive eloquence of the finished ora- 
tor. 

If a well-made man be extended on the 
ground, his arms at right angles with his body, 
a circle, making the navel the center, will just 
take in the head, the finger ends and the feet. 
A distance from “toe to toe” is precisely the 
same as that between the tips of the fingers 
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when the arms are extended. The length of 
the body is just six times that of the foot; 
while the distance from the edge of the hair on 
the forehead to the end of the chin is one-tenth 
of the length of the whole stature. 

Of the sixty-two primary elements known in 
nature, only eighteen are found in the human 
body, and of these, seven are metallic. Iron is 
found in the blood; phosphorus in the brain ; 
limestone in the bile; lime in the bones; dust 
and ashes in all. Not only these eighteen hu- 
man elements, but the whole sixty-two, of 
which the universe is made, have their essen- 
tial basis in the four substances— oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and carbon—representing the 
more familiar names of fire, water, saltpeter and 
charcoal. And such is man, the lord of the 
earth—a spark of fire—a drop of water—a grain 
of gunpowder—an atom of charcoal ! 

But, looking at him in another direction, 
these elements shadow forth the higher quali- 
ties of a diviner nature, of an immortal exist- 
ence. In that spark is the caloric which 
= of irrepressible activity ; in that drop is 
the water which speaks of purity ; in that grain 
is the force by which he subdues all things to 
himself, makes the wide creation the supplier 
of his wants, and the servitor of his pleasures ; 
while in that atom of charcoal there is a dia- 
mond, which speaks at once of light and puri- 
ty; of indestructible and resistless progress. 
There is nothing which outshines it ; it is purer 


than the dew drop. “ Moth and rust” corrupt 
it not ; nor can ordinary fires destroy it; while 
it cuts its way alike through brass, and ada- 


mant, and hardest steel. In that light we see 
an eternal progression towards omniscience ; in 
that purity, the good of divine nature ; in that 
indestructibility an immortal existence ; in that 
progress, a steady ascension towards the home 
and bosom of God. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DRAFT. 


As some of our members will doubtless be 
drafted, I am willing to offer the following re- 
marks as suggestive of the course I should 
probably pursue if placed in that position. 

When notified of my draft and required to 
report myself at a given place, or to a given 
oficer, I would punctually comply, so far as to 
present myself to the officer named, and state 
the reason why I could not bear arms. 

Ist. That it is not because of disloyalty to 
the government, but in accordance with the es- 
tablished and well known principles of our re- 
ligious society, from its origin to the present 
time. 

That to be required to bear arms and take 
the life of our fellow beings, would be as much 
a violation of our liberty of conscience and of 
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our religious principles, as it would be to re- 
quire Protestants to attend a Roman Catholic 
meeting and hear mass. 

2nd. I would inform the officer that there 
would be no necessity for an arrest aud confine- 
ment ;—that I should always be found at my 
usual place of residence and business; and should 
adopt no measures to evade the penalty of the 
law; and that whenever ordered into arrest and 
imprisonment I would repair to the place desig- 
nated without being guarded by an officer, and 
if required would give security for my appearance 
at the place of confinement designated. 

To young Friends who are willing to maintain 
our testimony against war, by refusing to take 
human life, the present is an interesting and 
trying period. They are placed in a position 
which entitles them to the sympathy and kind 
attention of their elder brethren. These should 
not wait to be applied to by those who are draft- 
ed, but should make it their business to in- 
quire, seek out, and visit those‘who may be 
placed in a position to require counsel and sym- 
pathy in this hour of their great extremity, and 
when their pecuniary circumstances are such as 
to render it necessary, they should receive as- 
surance, that if subjected to imprisonment, 
their families should not suffer during their ab- 
sence. 

Members of the Meeting for Sufferings are es- 
pecially called upon during the present occasion 
to endeavor to perform one of the most impor- 
tant duties for which that mecting was estab- 
lished, and for which themselves were appointed. 
There are many of these whose pecuniary con- 
cerns and business affairs are such as to enable 
them to give earnest and persevering attention 
to this subject. 

The proposition to offer security for personal 
appearance, although perhaps new, is neverthe- 
less strictly in accordance with the spirit of 
what was practised by early Friends; for they 
were always willing when arrested to give a 
verbal engagement to present themselves at 
court, or at prison, at any designated time: and 
I perceive no more impropriety in Friends bind- 
ing themselves by a pecuniary, than by a ver- 
bal engagement. ; 

It is quite doubtful, however, that security for 
appearance, when notified, would be received; 
but an officer disposed to be lenient might in 
the case stated exercise his clemency, without 
perilling his own safety. At all events some 
such satisfactory assurance on the part ofa draft- 
ed Friend, that he should not under any cir- 
cumstances evade the penalty of the law, would 
be a mitigating featare in his case. 

The foregoing is an outline of the course I 
shofld probably have pursued in my own case. 
If something more judicious or appropriate can 
be proposed, I shall not regret having called 
the attention of concerned Friends to the sub- 
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ject, which is one of the purposes of this article; 
nor do I desire any to pursue the course herein 
delineated, unless upon mature reflection it 
should accord with their own judgment. 


GIDEON Frost. 
Matinoceck, Long Island, 8th mo., 1863. 


Society as elsewhere ‘‘ many men of many minds ; 
and as these rules are now binding upon us 
they are therefore a proper subject for our con- 
sideration. We have reason to believe 
that the introduction of this matter into our 
paper has been useful; and we should regret 
to close it while any concerned mind has light 
to throw upon it. Brevity and clearness, and 
a candid endeavor to come at the precise mean- 
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be controverted, and the avoidance of censure, 
which we regret to say has sometimes been in- 
dulged in, will greatly aid in producing unity 
of sentiment. 


Almost every week, we receive communica- 
tions relative to the subject of “ Friends and 
Government requisitions.” Some of these are 
but the repetition of views which have already 
appeared, and others expressions of regret that 
the discussion has been introduced into our 
paper. We recognize sincere concern in all 
who have written on the subject, while our own 
sentiments, as expressed in an Editorial in No- 
18, continue unchanged. We still regard the 
views thrown out by N. R. as suggestive, and as 
having reference, not to our vital testimony 
against war, the validity of which is both stated 
and implied throughout the essay, but to the 
question, whether our Discipline on the subject 
of Militia Fines, (framed as it was under such 
different circumstances,) is adapted to the pres 
ent case. We have regretted to notice in some 
of the essays a want of “sticking to the point,” 
which point is, not how those should act who 
are conscientious against paying any tax, fine 
or penalty which goes to the support of war, 





Disp, at the residence of her son-in-law, in Farm- 
ington, Ontario co., N. Y.,on the 4th of 7th mo., 
1863, Sarnag K. widow of the late Hugh Pound, in 
the 88th year of her age. 

- The deceased was-a member and elder of Farm- 
ington Monthly Meeting, within the compass of 
which she has lived nearly 60 years, having removed 
to the then uncultivated wilderness, now the town 
of Farmington, in the year 1803. Their certificate 


Meeting. Ever kind and affectionate, the deceased 
was one of those of whom it may be justly said, that 
to know was to love, and this sweetness and amia- 
bility continued with her through the childishness 
of age. She was a diligent attender of meetings, 
and was able to get out very steadily until the past 
winter, when her health became too feeble, but on 
recruiting a little she was anxious to attend them, 
and her last. going out was to attend the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders for Genesee, which 
proved too much for her enfeebled frame, and from 
that time she gradually sank away until the final 
close. Her life as well as its close assure us that 
she has been gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, 
and is now enjoying the fruition of her hopes in the 
mansions of the blest. 





ing of the writer whose views are attempted to » 


of removal is the first one recorded in that Monthly’ 


for in regard to this, we presume all would 
agree ; but how the Society should act toward 
those of its members who have not those scru- 
ples. Had this point been simply considered, 
it would have involved some very interesting 



































the Society to use proper means to instil into 
the minds of the young, a knowledge of and 
love for its principles,—and some others equal- 
ly interesting, which we hope will yet claim the 
attention of gifted minds amongst us. 

It seems to be implied in some of the essays, 
that as we have a “rule of Discipline” on the 
subject, the matter is atrest. But the question 
still remains whether the rule is applicable to 
the case? It is not likely that any rule of our 
Discipline was adopted until after it had™be- 
come a subject of thought and even discussion ; 
for no doubt there have always been in our 







































































subjects—birthright membership—the duty of 


——, on Fifth Day, the 20th of 8th month, at his 
residence, Darby, Delaware county, Penna., Josiau 
Buntin@, in the 91st year of his age. 


——,at East Hamburg, 8th month, 17th, 1863, 
Samcgen Wessrzr, aged 71 years,1 month and 9 
days. For many years he held the station of Elder 
and Overseer, and was a diligent attender of our 
religious meetings. Gentle and unobtrusive in his 
manners, he possessed many of the virtues which 
adorn the Christian character, and was most beloved 
by those who knew him best; we can truly say of 
him, that “the memory of the just is blessed.” 


——,at her residence, on Seventh-day, the 8th 
inst., Ann B. Brown, consort of the late David Brown, 
in the 72d year of her age, a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Chatham Four Corners, Columbia county, 
N. Y., Cuartes Cotemay, a resident of Buffalo, N. Y- 





Rebellion in children was made death by 
God’s law, and in the people, the next thing 
to idolatry, which is renouncing God, the great 
parent of all.— Penn. 
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SUNRISE ON THE MOON. 


It is well known that some new and remark- 
able fuets connected with the physical con- 
stitution of the thoon have been revealed by 
the telescope within the last few years; the 
Junar surface has been measured and mapped 
by several observers, and its features laid Sen 
with as much exactness as if the subject of 
delineation was some mountainous region of our 
own planet. The moon’s surface presents a 
wondrous scene of lofty isolated heights, craters 
of enormous volcanoes, ramparts, and broad plains 
that look like the beds of former seas, and present 
remarkable contrast to the rugged character of 
the rest of the surface. That what we look 
upon are really mountains and mountainous 
ranges is sufficiently evident from the fact, that 
the shadow they cast have the exact proportions, 
as to length, which they ought to have from the 
inclination of the sun’s rays to their position on 
the moon’s surface. 

The convex outline of the moon as turned 
towards the sun is always circular, and nearly 
smooth ; but the opposite border of theenlightened 
part, instead of being an exact and sharply 
defined ellipse, is always observed to be extreme- 
ly rugged, and indented with deep reeesses and 
ee points. The mountains near the 

er cast long black shadows, as they should 
evidently do, inasmuch as the sun is rising or 
setting to those parts of the moon. But as the en- 
lightened edge gradually advances beyond them, 
or, in other words, as the sun to hems ins 
altitude, their shadows shorten; and at the full 
moon, when all the light falls in our line of 
sight, no shadows are secn. By micrometrical 
measurement of the length of the shadows, the 
heights of the more conspicuous mountains can 
becaleulated. Before the year 1850, the heights 
of no fewer than one thousand and ninety-five 
lunar mountains had been computed, and 
amongst them occur all degrees of altitude up to 
nearly twenty-three thousand feet—s height ex- 
ceeding, by more than a thousand feet, that of 
Chimborazo in the Andes. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that the range of lunar Apennines, 
as they have been called, presenta long slope 
on one side, and precipices on the other, as in 
the Himalaya Mountains. During the increase 
of the moon its mountains appear as small 
points or islands of light beyond the extreme 
edge of the enlightened part, those parts being 
the summits illuminated by the sunbeams before 
the intermediate plain; but gradually, as the 
light advances, they connect themselves with it 
and appear as prominences detached from the 
dark border. 

The moon, unlike the earth, has many isola- 

mountains, that is to say, mountains not 
connected with a group or chain—the mountain 
named Tycho, which has the appearance of a 
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sugar-loaf, isan example of this. The unifor- 
mity of aspect which the lunar mountains for 
the most part present is a singular and striking 
feature. They are wonderfully numerous, espe- 
cially towards the southern portion of the disc, 
occupying quite the larger part of the moon’s 
surface, and are, as Sir John Herschel remarks, 
almost universally of an exactly circular or cup- 
shaped form, fore-shortened, however, into ellip- 
ses toward the limb. The larger of these eleva- 
tions have for the most part flat plains within 
from which a small steep conical hill rises 
centrally. They offer, indeed, the very type of 
the true volcanic character, as it may be seen in 
the crater of Vesuvius, and in a map of the vol- 
canie districts of the Campi Phlegrei or the 
Puy de Dome, but with the remarkable peculi- 
arity, that the bottom of the crater is, in many 
instances, very deeply depressed below the gen- 
eral su of the moon, the internal depth 
being often twice or three times the external 
height. It has been computed that profound 
cavities, regarded as craters, occupy two-fifths 
of the surface of the moon. One of the most 
remarkable of these formations is fifty-five miles 
in diameter; and to give some idea of its mag- 
nitude, the late Professor Nichol used to-say that, 
could a visitor approach it, he would see rising 
before him a wall of rock twelve hundred feet 
high, like the precipices of Schihallion in Perth- 
shire ; and on mounting this height, would look 
down a declivity or slope thirteen thousand feet, 
toa ledge or terrace, and below this would see 
a lower deep of four thousand feet more: a cav- 
ity exceeding, therefore, the height of Mont 
Blane, and large enough to hold that mountain 
besides Chimborazo and Teneriffe. Again, the 
lunar crater, called Saussure, is ten thousand 
feet in depth. These astounding calculations 
are founded on the observation of the sun’s light 
falling on the edge, and illuminating the side of 
these gigantic depths. The Dead Sea, the 
greatest known depression of the earth, is 
thirteen hundred and forty feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. 

Striz or lines of light, which appear like 
ridges, radiate from many of these enormous 
craters, and might be taken for lava-currents, 
streaming outwards as they do io all directions, 
like rays. The ridges that stream from the 
mountain called Tycho seem to be formed of 
matter that has greater power of reflecting light 
than the rock around it; the crater named Co- 
pernicus is equally distinguished by these rays. 
The ridges, in some instances, cross like a wall 
both valleys and elevations, and traverse the 
plains as well as the rocky slopes of the lunar 
mountains; from which fact, and from the 
great distances they extend, it would seem that 
they are not such lava-streams as bave flowed, 
for example, from Etna. It has been vet ae 
that a furce acting, as it were, centrifugally or 
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explosively, and therefore differently from the 
force to which we attribute the upheaval of 
mountain-chains upon the earth, has formed the 
lunar craters, and overspread the adjacent sur- 
face with the ridyes or rays in question. 

In Professor Phillips’ recent contributions to 
a Report on the Physical Aspect of the Moon, 
he notices another class of phenomena—certain 
remarkable rills in the mountains mapped as 
Aristarchus, Archimedes, and Plato. The last 
exhibits a larger crater; and a bold rock which 
juts into the interior has been scen during the 
morning illumination to glow in the sunshine 
like molten silver, casting a well-defined shadow 
eastward. The object known as the Stag’s-horn 
Rill, east of the mountain Thebit, appears to be 
what geologists call a fault or dyke, one side 
being elevated above the other. Professor 
Phillips mentions a group of parallel rills about 
Campanus and Hippalus, and he traces a rill 
across and through the old crater of the latter 
mountain. All the rills appear to be rifts or 
deep fissures resembling crevasses of a glacier ; 
they cast strong shadows from oblique light, and 
even acquire brightness on one edge of the cav- 
ity. Their breadth appears to be only a few 
hundred feet or yards. The mountain Gassendi 
is remarkable for rough terraces and ridges 
within the rings which form the crater. In the 


interior area there are central elevations of 
rocky character, which are brought into view by 


the gradual change in the direction of the inci- 
dent solar rays as the lunar day advances. In 
Lord Rosse’s magnificent reflecting telescope, 
the flat bottom of the crater, called Albategnius, 
is seen to be strewed with blocks not visible in 
inferior telescopes ; while the exterior of another 
volcanic mountain (Aristillus) is scored all over 
with deep gullies radiating towards its center. 

The phenomena to which we have now briefly 
adverted are regarded as decisive marks of vol- 
canic force, and the apparent absolute repose of 
the moon’s surface at the present time, affords 
a remarkable contrast to the violent action of 
which it must have been the scene in bygone 
times. 

The reader need not be reminded that our 
knowledge is limited to one hemisphere or face 
of the moon, in consequence of the period of its 
rotation upon its axis corresponding with the 
period of its revolution round the earth.—Zz- 
change Paper. 


MOURNING APPAREL. 


Dr. Butler, of Trinity Church, Washington, 
in a recent discourse, spoke quite strongly 
against the wearing of mourning apparel, an- 
nouncing his “decided objection to the practice 
of putting on mourning for the dead. You 
will permit me,’’ he said, “ with all respect to 
the sentiments of others, to utter my very long 
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and matured convictions upon it. Its evils 
seem to be manifold. It looks like a uniform 
organized rebellion against the providence of 
God. It sheds gloom over the streets, through 
the churches, and in the house. It creates an 
impression in the world of absence of comfort 
and consolation. It helps to perpetuate sorrow, 
when the Christian duty is to cultivate peace 
and joy. Irespect the sentiment which leads 
those who are bereaved to put away gay colors, 
and wear those which are gloomier. But let not 
the fancied respect for the dead, or fear that one 
may not seem to mourn enough, lead us into the 
most mistaken conviction that sorrow is a duty, 
When it is a duty, let grace convert it intos 
peaceful joy. Let it not lead us into the ego 
tism of obtruding our sorrow into the world, and 
a wrong against Christianity by making it wear 
a livery of despair, and a wrong to the world by 
being objects of gloominess, when our present 
peace should be a perpetual testimony to the 
high joys and the sufficient consolation of a 
Christian faith.” 


THE USE OF LEAVES. 


If the office of the leaves of plants were bet- 
ter understood, cultivators would not commit so 
many mistakes. There is certainly a great im- 
provement in this respect ; yet we often see room 
for still more, even with some of considerable ex- 
perience and skill. What is known by many 
on the subject, is chiefly made up of a few iso- 
lated facts; a proper understanding of the ra 
tionale of the mode in which leaves perform 
their office, would make the whole clear and dis- 
tinct, where now there is but an imperfect or 
dim comprehension of the subject. 

Leaves are the great organs of evaporation. 
The surface of a leaf throws off moisture more 
rapidly than the surface of the earth, or the sur- 
face of water when fully exposed to the sun. 
The breathing pores, through which moisture 
passes out and air is absorbed, although so small 
as to require a good microscope for seeing them, 
are exceedingly numerous, and range from 1,000 
to 170,000 ona square inch of surface. The 
apple and pear have 25,000 to 30,000 to the 
square inch. A go.d thrifty full-grown apple 
tree, has about 500,000 leaves, and the breath- 
ing pores they all contain must be more than a 
thousand million. : 

The leaves of weeds carry off the moisture 
from the earth, and not only exhaust its fertility 
and crowd and smother useful plants, but sub- 
ject these plants to the detrimental influences 
of drought. We occasionally see, even “in 
print,” the recommendation to allow weeds to 
grow about plants in a dry time, in order to 
shade them from drought. It would be as wise 
to throw dry brush on a fire to extinguish it. 
Novices not unfrequently propose to let the 
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s grow about young trees to shade the soil 
from the heat of the sun, which is equally pre- 
posterous. Dr. Hales’ well known experiment 
should not be forgotten, where a tuft of grass was 
placed under a cold bell-glass in a dry time, and 
the moisture from the rapidly exhaling leaves 
condensed, and in two minutes ran in drops 
down the sides of the glass. A surface of mel- 
low and moist earth would have afforded noth- 
ing like such a supply of water. It may there- 
fore be set down as a general rule, that a sur- 
face of soil covered with vegetable growth be- 
comes dry most rapidly; next to this is a hard, 
baked, or crusted surface; while a mellow soil, 
a the characteristics of a sponge, will 

old moisture a Jong time. This is the reason 

that underdrained land will withstand drought 
better than land not drained—it always keeps 
mellow. 

What is the reason that a fruit tree cannot 
be trausplanted when in full leaf? A main rea- 
son is that the uninjured leaves carry off the 
water of the tree faster than the injured roots, 
denuded and checked in the performance of 
their offices, can supply. The tree inevitably 
withers. In spring or autumn, when there are 
no leaves, and nothing but the bark from which 
to evaporate moisture, the work may be safely 
performed—especially if the branches are re- 
duced so as to correspond with the reduction of 
the root consequent on removal. The leaves 
which are to come out on these branches should 
not be so numerous as to carry off water faster 
than the lessened and enfeebled roots can sup- 
py properly. Quite young trees, when partial- 
y in leaf, may be frequently set out in a moist 
time, by pruning away the longest shoots with 
the largest leaves, leaving the partially dormant 
buds to break and form a new supply. 

Planters, not understanding the office of 
leaves, often make a serious mistake by water- 
ing trees too copiously in spring before the 
leaves appear. The roots are water-soaked and 
injured. ‘I'he bark evaporates but slowly at this 
time, and it is better to wet the bark merely once 
a day or oftener, until, by expanding, the leaves 
produce a motion to the sap and carry off super- 
abundant moisture. Half withered trees, new- 
ly set out, have been entirely restored by thus 
watering the stem and shoots, and if necessary 
preserving the moisture by a loose wrapping of 
straw. 

Mistakes are also made by giving plants in 

ts as much water when but two or three leaves 

ave come out, as when the number has in- 
crease J to fifty or a hundred, and when they carry 
off water many times more rapidly. 

Strawberries transplanted in summer should, 
for the same reason, have all the large leaves 
cut off, leaving only the smaller ones which are 
just expanding. 

Nurserymen, whose business requires them 
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to cut shoots for budding, are familiar with the 
necessity of cutting off immediately all the 
leaves, to prevent the shrivelling of the bark. 

Cut off two shoots in a hot day, take off the 
leaves from one only, and throw both down in 
the sun. The leafy one will soon wither; the 
denuded one will remain plump a long time. 

We have known novices to leave the foliage 
on with the mistaken expectation of their af- 
fording shade to the shoots, but they soon found 
all withered together. 

Another office of leaves is to furnish food for 
the growing plant and fruit. Strip off the 
leaves at midsummer, and both fruit and shoots 
will immediately stop growing. This is the 
reason that the leaf-blight has of late years prov- 
ed so disastrous to the seedling pear.trees, and 
was formerly so much soto the plum. We have 
seen all the leaves drop from a tree loaded with 
plums half grown, and before any of their flavor 
was developed. They stopped growing at once, 
and although fully exposed to the sun’s rays, 
showed no indications of coloring or ripening. 

In a few weeks a second crop of leaves came 
out, the plums increased in growth, and ripened 
into rich, sweet flavor. Sometimes gardeners 
remove the leaves from tomato plants, to let in 
the sun on the fruit ; a wiser course would be to 
give all the sunlight to the leaves. Fruit with- 
out leaves will not redden into maturity; with 
well grown leaves, and entirely shaded by them, 
the fruit will mature perfectly. This rule Will 
apply to the management and ripening of grapes, 
gooseberries, and all other fruits. Summer pru- 
ning is, however, useful, by thinning out super- 
abundant leaves and shoots, and allowing the 
healthy development and growth of those that 
remain. A crowded mass of half green foliage 
gives small and half grown fruit, not because 
the sun cannot reach the fruit, but because the 
leaves themselves are excluded from its in- 
fluence. 

Plants kept for a considerable length of time, 
deprived wholly of leaves, cannot breathe, and 
perish. Theroots of Canada thistles, and other 
weeds which spread underground, may be de- 
stroyed in a season by preventing the formation 
of leaves. If kept constantly cut off at the sur- 
face, or smothered with a thick coating of straw 
or boards, or by repeated deep plowings, these 
weeds perish. Where a large portion of the 
leaves are kept closely cropped, the plant grows 
more imperfectly for it; this is the reason that 
the roots of clover in closely pastured fields do 
not grow as large as in meadows, where the full 
amount of leaves assist in the development of 
the whole plant. A closely cropped pasture 
cannot therefore yield so much feed as one where 
the herbage is allowed to attain a greater height. 
— Country Gentleman. 


No man is so destitute as the ignorant man. 
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Selected . 
JEWELS AND GEMS. 


Flowers of the inner Earth, that never fade, 
But bloom unchanged for centuries unseen, 
In radiance born of darkness, and yet made 
To double daylight’s sheen ; 


Mysterious children of Earth’s hidden deeps, 
Strangers to sun, and stars, and crystal sphere— 
Some wondrous secret life within you sleeps, 
That hath no symbol here. 


I see @ quiv’ring strife within you waged, 
A heart of light convulsed in chained control, 
As though within the adamant were caged 
A straggling new-born soul. 


The Diamond, in its restless rainbow blaze, 
With essence of th’ unquiet Aurora filled ; 
The Ruby, in whose core of focused rays 
The sunset is distilled ; 


The steadfast Emerald, with her planet-light, 
Like earth in summer sunshine all attired ; 
The Sapphire, shrine of truth, keen, pure and bright, 
With Heaven’s own light inspired ; 


The Carbuncle, in whose volcano-heart 
Has Mother Exrth instilled the fearfal blood 
That cries to Heaven for vengeance, till it start 
To judgment ina flood ; 


Pearls, sad as frozen tears upon @ shroud, 
And pallid as the spectre-moon by day ; 
The Opal, fraught, like tender morning-cloud, 
With shifting tint and ray ; 


The golden gleaming Topaz, that hath caught 
A struggling sunbeam in its heart of rock ; 
The Gem, whose tint from glacier-depths seems 
brought, 
The living spring to mock— 


Has each a life peculiar and apart, 
Long sealed in darkness in the rock, and first 
Waked when tlie chisel on its blinded heart 
Let Heaven’s full radiance burst. 


+ - + 08 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
HAPPY OLD AGE. 


I feel that age has overta’en 
My steps on life’s descending way, 
But time has left no lingering pain, 
No shadow of an evil day; 
And you, my children, gather near 
To smooth and solace my decline, 
And I have hope that your career 
Will be as blest as mine. 


Not all exempt has been my sky 
From threatening storm and lowering cloud, 
But sunbursts shed from source on high 
Have cheered my spirit when it bowed. 
Not all without the shard and thorn 
Has been my path from first to last ; 
But spriogs and flowers of Mercy born, 
. Have soothed me as I passed. 


And now my mind, all clear and cool— 
As I serenely talk or muse— 
Is tranquil as yon glassy pool, 
Reflecting Autumn’s sunset hues. 
Time has not dulled my. moral sense, 
Nor has it dimmed my mental sight ; 
No passions weaken my defense, 
No doubts and cares affright. 


But Retrospection, even yet, 
Will lead me through past trodden ways, 
And I remember—why forget ?— 
The magic of my early days ; 
All nature so divinely wrought, 
The unraveled mystery of things, 
Awoke me to exalted thought, 
And lent my spirit wings. 


And I remember how I grew 
Up to the sunny noon of youth, 
From youth to manhood, till I knew 
That love was near akin to truth. 
My trials bravely overcome; 
My triumphs, not of purpose vain— 
All these, with vague but pleasant hum, 
Still murmur through my brain. 


My children, offspring of a tree 
Whose top is hoary with decay, 

Whose trunk is shaken as may be 
Before it falls and fades away— 

Receive what faithful men unfold, 
Revere what truthful men proclaim, 

And before Heaven and man uphold 
The honor of my name. 


For me, I have no mortal fear, 

No tremblings as I hurry down; 
My way is clear, the end is near, 

The goal, the glory, and the crown. 
Then shed no bitter tears for me, 

As ye consign me to the dust ; 
Rather rejoice that I shall be 

With God, my strength and trust. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


T HERMOMETER. 


29°8 
39-1 


Mean of the week 72-3. 
Same time last year 72:3. 
Homer EAcuvs. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE USE OF WOODS IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
NATURE. 

Among the different plant communities which, 
collectively considered, are called the Vegetable 
} Kingdom, the woods undoubtedly take the first 
rank. Trees are indeed the supreme rulers of 
the plant-world. When grouped together into 
forests, they exercise an important influence 00 
the climate of countries; and not only is the 
life of the lowly plants which they overshadow 
connected with their existence by the most in- 
timate ties, but even the prosperity and the 

well-being of man himself. 
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The woods show us, in the clearest and most 
direct manner, 
subsists among the different members of the 
vegetable kingdom. If the trees and other 
plants did not grow together in communities, 
their life as individuals would be in the highest 
degree endangered. United together, trees 
mutually shelter each other on all sides against 
storms and the drying effect of the sun’s rays. 
This reciprocity of action is highly interesting. 
Thus, herbaceous plants and grasses envelop 
the earth with a protective covering. They 
allow the sunbeams access to the young seed- 
lings, and also give them a sufficient amount of 
shade, so that the sun’s rays are prevented from 
drying the soil, and thus injuring their young 
life. It is thus that trees grow up at first under 
the shadow of the smallest members of the veg- 
etable kingdom, only to reciprocate, as they ap- 
proximate to the period of their maturity and 
strength, the favors which they received in the 
hours of weakness and infancy. Under their 
summits the shadowed earth retains its mois- 
ture, and the herbaceous plants and 
these poorer plant-children of Nature—are thus 
fed, whose tender rootlets have not the ability, 
like the roots of trees, to draw their moisture 
deeply out of the earth. So also, when show- 
ers of rain fall on forests, the leaves of the tree 
catch the drops, break the force of their descent, 
and the plants thus sheltered drink in the 
moisture of the storm, whilst they escape its 
violence. The moss-covering, too, whieh forms 
on the ground in woods, at least in temperate 
climates, continues to retain the fallen moisture 
long after the storm has passed and sun-smiles 
brighten the earth, whilst the shadow of the 
trees prevents its evaporation. 

It follows that a wooded soil is favorable to 
the production of springs; also, that the con- 
tinued existence of moisture in the woods, and 
thé constant evaporation from them, will pro- 
duce a cooler atmosphere, and therefore a lower 
degree of temperature, in a country where they 
abound. It is not difficult to make this intelli- 
gible to the reader. The ocean, winds, and 
woods may be regarded as the several parts of 
a grand distillatory apparatus. The sea is the 
boiler in which vapor is raised by the solar heat, 
the winds are the guiding tubes which carry the 
vapor with them to the forests, where a lower 
temperature prevails. This naturally condenses 
the vapor, and showers of rain are thus distilled 
from the cloud-masses which float in the atmos- 
phere by the woods beneath them. The grate- 
ful moisture descends on the thirsty landscape, 
replenishing its numerous springs. The little 
streamlets which issue from them continue to 
flow, and a confluence of their waters forms 
brooks and rivers, the natural arteries of 
country, and the natural means of intercourse 
and commerce. 
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The Turks, although only a semi-civilized 
people, seemed to be aware of the cooling influ- 
ence which forests exercise on the spot where 
they are located. There is, at this day, in the 
neighborhood of Constantinople, a splendid 
wood of the finest beech and oak, which is pro- 
tected by law, because it feeds a spring, the 
water of which supplies the whole city. It is 
conducted there by an aqueduct. 

When a country is deprived of its forests, 
the springs and rivulets are exhausted,* and 
the climate is rendered warmer and drier. 
Hence, where there is a temperate zone, and an 
incessant supply of moisture from the neighbor- 
ing seas, the woods are of far less consequence ; 
in fact, it is far better to cut them down, for 
they make the climate too moist and cold, and 
prevent the successful cultivation of soil. The 

resent agricultural condition of Finland, in 
Northern Russia, establishes this fact ; for the 
removal of its woods has dried up its swamps, 
and forwarded cultivation, whilst it has render- 
ed the climate milder and more habitable. But 


where the country is not situated near seas or 
oceans, and the climate is continental, then man 
must be careful, in cutting down the woods, not 
to transgress the limits which nature has pre- 
scribed. 

Where there are mountains, the woods must 
be allowed to stand. A wood, by the roots of 


its trees, as well as by its thick moss or grass 
covering, binds together the soil on the declivi- 
ties of the mountains, and thus in the most natu- 
ral and simple manner strengthens it. If we 
take the wood away, the springs are dried up. 
and the mossor grass covering disappears, The 
power of the rain, no longer broken by millions 
of leaves, and by the grassy mantle, comes down 
in unrestrained violence, and the loose soil, 
torn from the mountain-side, is carried down 
into the subjacent valleys. Here it settles as 
sand and mud, which fills up the brooks and 
rivers, and renders their waters turbid, so that 
they overflow their banks, and inundate the 
plains. This sand and mud is left on the grass- 
covering of the plains when the storm subsides, 
and the waters return to their accustomed chan- 
nels. But every farmer knows that crops of 
hay raised on meadow frequently inundated are 
worthless as food for cattle. At length, in the 
course of years, these swampy pastures 

overspread with sand; the former riches and 
prosperity of the inhabitants slowly disappear, 


* This is eminently true of Spain, whose great 
central plateau, as we observed a few summers ago 
in travelling over it, is almost entirely denuded of 
its primeval forests, leaving it in summer dry, bar- 
ren of grass, and dreary. The springs and rivers 
in summer are nearly dried up. We inquired the 
reason ; the answer was and is, that the inhabitants 
cut down the trees many years ago, because they 
said the woods harbored birds which destroyed the 
‘grain. Miserable folly !— Ep. Heuxcric. 
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and the once happy valley becomes uninhabita- 
ble. But this is not all. The whole landscape 
gradually changes, an entirely new plant-cover- 
ing is produced, and in warmer climates, pois- 
onous gases are developed from the swamps, as 
in the Pontine marshes of Italy. It is thus 
that mischief done to the woods on mountains is 
a bequest of destruction to coming genera- 
tions. 

No country in the world was formerly more 
healthy or more richly cultivated than Italy, 
once the “Garden of Europe,” now only an 
extensive morass. Where atone time the rich- 
est life prevailed, gloomy death threatens to ex- 
tinguish its fresh torch. He is aided by mala- 
ria, a disease whose existence is to be attributed 
solely to the unhealthy decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matter in the stagnant marshes so 
abundant in the country. The poisonous efflu- 
vium spreads. 

Ague, liver, and hypochondriacal affections 
are in its train. Pale and yellow complexions, 
with weak eyes, a swollen abdomen, and a 
wearisome gait, the accompaniments of these 
diseases, are every where to be seen among the 
poor inhabitants, the greater portion of whom 
are carried off prematurely. What has made 
this once prosperous, healthy, and populous 
country so poor, diseased, and deserted? The 
woods have been removed from its mountains! 
Look at the map, and you will see that these 
run through the center and north-western por- 
tions of the Italian peninsula. The Apennines 
are at present almost entirely denuded of the 
noble forests which once flanked and protected 
their sides, and all travellers agree that there is 
now no ceuntry so miserable as that which is 
included in what is called the States of the 
Church, and which lies along the Apennine 
chain, between Genoa and Naples. 

Leaving Italy for Germany, the traveller will 
find that the country also is not exempt from 
evil results wherever its mountain-woods have 
been removed. A journey amongst the forests 
of Thuringia and the Harz Mountains furnishes 
abundant vouchers of this fact Woods are also 
useful along the sea-shore, where the coast is 
low and sandy, as their roots bind together the 
loose sand, and prevent its being drifted in- 
land by the sea breezes. One or two examples 
will show this in a striking light. 

The sea-sand having overflowed the country 
situated in the neighborhood of Gascogne, on 
the western coast of France, and threatened to 
make it valueless and uninhabitable, Bremon- 
tier,a resident of the province, succeeded in 
opposing an effectual barrier to its further prog- 
ress by planting a wood. He first of all plant- 
ed the sand-loving bloom (Sarothamnus scopa- 
rius,) and produced in its shade young pine- 
trees, and so brought the overflow of the sea- 
sand to a stand-still. 
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By reference to the map of Prussia, it will 
be seen that there is situated in Eastern Prus. 
sia, between latitude 54° 15‘ and 54° 45* north, 
and longitude 19° 15‘ and 20° 25* east, an ex. 
tensive lagoon, called the Frische Haff or Fresh 
Gulf, which is separated from the Baltic by the 
Frische-Nehrung, or Fresh Beach, a tongue of 
land thirty-eight miles in length by one in 
breadth, the north-east extremity of which com- 
municates with the Baltic by a channel half a 
mile across. The low shores along this coast 
are washed by the waters of the Gulf of Dant. 
zic, and, in the middle ages, its dunes or hills 
of blown sand, which stretch almost from Dant- 
zic to Pillau, were covered with a thick pine. 
forest and an undergrowth of heath. King 
Frederick William of Prussia wanted money. 
One of his noblemen, wishing to secure his 
favor, promised to procure it him without loan 
or tax, if he would permit these forests to be 
removed. - The king not only allowed the for- 
ests in Prussia to be cleared, which at that 
time were certainly of little value, but he also 
permitted the whole of the woods on the Fris- 
che-Nehrung to be felled, so far as they were 
Prussian. The financial operation was perfect- 


ly prosperous; the king had money. But in 
the elementary operations which followed there- 
from, the state received such an injury that 
its effects remain over to this day. The sea- 


winds can how sweep unimpeded over the de- 
nuded hills, and Frische-Haff is already half 
filled with sand—its depth being now in no 
place more than twelve feet—and sedges grow 
for some distance in its shallowing waters, 
threatening to convert it into a monstrous 
swamp; the anchorage extending between El- 
bing, the sea, and Konigsburg is endangered, 
and the fishing in the Haff injured. In vain 
have all possible efforts been made, through 
sand-heaps and pastures of coarse sea grass, to 
cover again these hills with matted roots; the 
wind mocks at every exertion. The operation 
of the Prussian nobleman brought the king 
200,000 thalers or £45,000; now the people 
would give millions if they had the woods back 
again. 

The woods in their united might are truly a 
natural fascine or fortification, which serves to 
withstand the perpetual encroachments of the 
sand-hills on low and exposed shores ; growing 
on the sides of mountains, they stay the prog- 
ress of glaciers, and protect the inhabitants of 
the valleys against the avalanche or mountain 
snow-ball, which, as it rolls down the mountain 
side, gradually accumulates in magnitude and 
velocity, until it encounters a forest of hardy 
mountain pines, which bravely await its onset. 
Though the foremost trees may crashand fall 
beneath its ponderous weight, yet they check 
its onward progress ; and the united strength of 
its forest assailants finally shatters it to piecer. 
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It is plain, from these considerations, that 
there are other things which ought to enter in- 
to our calculations before a wood is cut down, 
beside the mere value of the trees as timber. 
If trees are removed from a mountain-side, from 
low, sandy, and exposed shores, or from an in- 
land district only scantily supplied with water, 
there is no end to the mischievous consequences 
that will ensue. By such ignorant work as this, 
the equilibrium in the household of Nature is 
fearfully disturbed, and her wise and beneficent 
arrangements for our own good are complete- 
ly frustrated. 


——__——~0 


From the Leisure Hour. 
LANDSLIPS IN ENGLAND. 


In certain parts of our coast, it seems as 
though a continual encroachment is made by 
the sea upon the land, while in other places the 
land gains upon the sea. In the farmer case 
it is probable that the sea only gains by means 
of the treachery of the land, or rather because 
water in the land assists its kindred ocean, and 
betrays that which we are accustomed to call, 
though falsely, dry land. Where this betrayal 
is carried on, the path by which we went along 
the edge of the cliff last year has disappeared ; 
there it lies, many feet below us, disjointed and 
broken. Along one part of the coast of Nor- 
folk, the sea is retiring farther and farther from 
the old cliffs; the low-lying land are more 
exposed, though it is by very slow degrees that 
substantial advantages are obtained. In other 
parts of the same coast the cliffs are crumbling 
into the sea, and Cromer, upon the north-east 
corner, is only saved from submersion by the 
handiwork of man. A curious case occurred 
in connection with two parishes near Cromer. 
They are small, and were held by one incumbent. 
The church of the one parish was in ruins, a 
mile or so distant from the sea; but the par- 
sonage-house was good. Service was offered in 
the church of the other parish, where there 
was no parsonage-house at all. One of the 
bishops required that their clergy should live 
in the parishes where the worship was carried 
on, and the time of his episcopate was marked 
by the number of new  parsonage-houses 
throughout the diocese. But in this case the 


difficulty presented itself, that, little by little 
slowly but surely, the church was drawing near 


its doom. Every year more of the churchyard 
sank over the cliff, and in the course of no very 
long time, the church must surely follow the 
tomb-stones and the graves. Which, then, was 
the best plan ; to anticipate decay, and remove 
the church, and repair the other building, or 
to build a parsonage-house where soon there 
would be no church? The difficulties in either 
case were endless. 

To the east of Brighton, the road is carried 
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along the cliff, nearly a hundred yards from 
the edge; this is a new road; the old road 
may be clearly traced on the hill above Rotting- 
dean, leading down to the edge of the perpen- 
dicular cliff. Dr. Buckland was of opinion that 
wherever the dip of tke land caused the land- 
springs flow toward the sea, there the sea would 
of necessity, encroach ; and, until the highest 
point is gained, from which the land-springs 
flow landward, there could be no certainty of 
freedom from such slips. 

The Isle of Wight presents, as one of its 
most pleasing features, the under cliff and land- 
slip on its southern side; on the back of the 
Island, as it is generally called. For a distance 
of six miles, from Bonchurch to Niton, is a 
rough and rugged tract of land, varying in 
width from a quarter of a mile to nearly a mile. 
Inland there is a cliff ; seaward, in some places, 
a second cliff; in others, a decline to the beach, 
itself. Throughout, but especially near Bon- 
church, the rocks lie about in the most pictur- 

ue confusion ; and, baving now large trees, 
a plenty of underwood, this landslip is ex- 
ceedingly pretty and varied. Beyond Ventuor, 
the surface is comparatively level, though 
throughout the gray rocks, and the green turf, 
and England’s wild flowers afford most pleasant 
scenes. 

Still further tothe west, we come to another 
landslip, and this is one of the most interesting, 
inasmuch as, occuring in our own days, it en- 
ables us to see how others, like that in the Isle 
of Wight, have been brought about. On 
Christmas Eve, 1839, a coast-guardsman, near 
Lyme Regis, was going on his rounds, and sud- 
denly he burst in upon the family of a farmer, 
with the astounding intelligence that such a 
field was “gone.” “Gone where?” was the 
answer, but that the man could not tell, Upon 
coming out to see what had happened, it was 
true—the field was nowhere; and the next 
morning disclosed a scene of ruin and demoli- 
tion. Down below, at a depth of nearly three 
hundred feet, was the orchard, and the cottages, 
whose inmates had been keeping feast in their 
master’s house. Stretching westward for three 
quarters of a mile, was a perpendicular cliff, 
separated from an opposite cliff by a space from 
two to three hundred yards wide. In the bot- 
tom, one hundred mi fifty and two hundred 
feet below, were the fields; grass, or wheat, or 
barley, tilted up and mingled with the rocks 
and stones and rubbish which had come down 
in their descent. Here a hedge, which had run 
right across the fields, was seen separated by the 
chasm from its kindred twigs, while below, the 
line of hedge was hardly broken for some con- 
siderable portion of its length; and there, 
above the other cliff, was the continuation of it, 
standing as though nothing had happened. Out 
to sea were rocks and islands of varying height 















































and size, where yesterday the waves flowed un- 
op 





ut the most remarkable thing is, that the 
land did not go straight into the sea, carrying 
all before it. While the chasm is as we have 
deseribed it, it communicates with the shore only 
at ite extremities ; throughout its course it is 
separated from the beach by a mass of the solid 
earth which was not affected by the ruin. Upon 
it the crops were growing as they had been ; 
there is still the continuance of the hedge, and 
like an island remains this portion of the land, 
. separated by the landslip from contact with the 
. main land. . It seems as though the sunk portion 
2 had gone underneath this mass, or had displaced 
the foundation in such a manner, that it supplied 

the place with its own rocks. 

How many of the features which there dis- 
closed themselves to the wondering gaze have 
wanished! The soft material of the soil has 
yielded to the action of wind and weather; the 
rocks and islands out at sea have been washed 
away; thousands of rabbits burrow every where 
about, and climb up precipices where it would 
seem that only birds could be the tenants ; and 
continued crumbling has taken off thesharpness 
of the edges, which must have added to the 
strangeness of the scene. Of course the atten- 
tion of the savans was speedily directed to what 
had occurred ; there arose a strife of science, 
as to the nature and the cause of the accident. 
While some maintained that the depression was 
the result of subsidence, others held tha¢ it was 
a slip—that a lower stratum, having become 
rotten and slimy from long continued wet, had 
suddenly allowed the upper soil to slide down 
its slippery surface. é Jam 

From Lyme-Regis to this landslip, a distance 
ef about three miles, there are in miniature 
the features which mark the undereliff of the 
Isle of Wight. Former slips have been 
overgrown—the exposed rocks have become 
gray. Inland and behind it, toward Axminster, 
the country is broken and rugged, just as if a 
similar change had taken place ages or genera- 
tionsago. Again, to the west, and just under 
Beer Head, (a most commanding cliff, from 
which the view extends from Portland Bill to 
the Start Point, taking in the whole of that bay 
which bounds the south of Dorsetand of Devon, ) 
there is a smaller slip, marked by all the charac- 
ters of those we have described, but with a 
greater boldness, as the limestone is of a very 
compact nature, and allows the pinnacles and 
towers to remain reared far above the low-lying 
and softer rubbish. f 

The last landslip of which we have any ac- 
count took place in May, on the coast between 
Lyme-Regis and Charmouth. Several menand 
boys were at work in gardens on and near the 

spot, and one boy escaped with his life by jump- 
ing over the cracks as they opened under him, 
















































































































































































































































































as in an earthquake. A woman who was near 
at the time was so terrified that she threw her. 
self flat upon the ground. Her fright maywell 
be ex , for half-a-dozen acres of land mareh- 
ing off bodily must be a strange sight, and one 
not altogether devoid of the terrible. A man, 
who was close at hand, describes the noise as 
having been “like a thousand thunders,” 
Searcely ten minutes before the slip took place, 
a gentleman who owned part of the lost land 
was standing on the edge of the very highest 
part of the cliff, expressing his admiration of 
the magnificent view before him, as, it being 
clear weather, he could see Portland on the one 
hand, and Start Point on the other. Within a 
quarter of an hour, the ground on which he 
stood was strewed in fragments upon the beach, 
at least one hundred yards in perpendicular 
depth below. The appea 
is very different from that of the great slip near 
Axmouth, 1839. In this case but a very small 
part of the detached mass held together. Nearly 
the whole of the cliff seems to have fallen over, 
and to have been dashed to atoms. It is difficult 
to estimate correctly the area of cultivated 
ground lost; at present, the cliff is about eighty 
yards. It is said, however, that the slip covers 
nearly six acres of ground. The beach itself, 


to the Lias group in the secondary or 
series. Near the Lyme-Regis end of the Devon- 
shire landslip, the face of the cliff has been 
worked for the blue colored clay which belongs 
to this 
the variety of hue ; in fact, that portion of the 
natural landslip has received an increase of 

beauty from the wild ruin wrought by man’s 

labor for industrial uses. 
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rance of this Iandslip 


_ down to low-water mark, (as seen soon 
after, was a perfect chaos of blue lias and mud. 
The peculiar nature and direction of the strata 
seem to render the neighborhood of Lyme- 


is liable to these great slips. The seg is 


rapidly gaining on the east end of the town 
itself.” Part 

slipped away, and more than one grave has dis- 
. é' 


of the churchyard has already 


P 
n geological parlance, these landslips belong 
es0zoic 


and its deep-shaded tints add to 


>see 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr axp Mgat.—Small sales of. good extts 
family at $6 50. $6 25 per barrel. The sales to 
the retailers and bakers at $4 75 a $5 50 for common 
and extra brands, and $7 00 to $7 75 for fancy lots 
In Rye Flour and Corn Meal there is nothing doing. 

Gramn.—The receipts of Wheat are small, 
there is very little demand. Sales of 2,000 bushels 
at $1 33 a $1 37 for fair to prime old Pennsylvanis 
Red. New ranges from $1 20 to $1 30. White 
may be quoted at $1 55. New Rye, 90 cents. Cora 
is scarce at 82 cents yellow, and Western mixed at 
79 cents. Oats are dull; 68 cents for old weight, 
and 55 a 59 for new Delaware weight. 

Seeps.—Cloverseed is scarce, at $5 50. Timothy 
ranges from $2 75a $3 00 per bushel. New Flaz- 


| seed commands $2 25. 








